EDITOR’S MISCELLANY 
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Why the Restriction of Consumption is Retarded. —At the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Michigan State Board of Health, May 15, 1902, Hon. Frank Wells, in 
his presidential address, said: 

“ A century ago Jenner discovered how small-pox could be prevented, and 
to-day it causes fewer deaths in a year throughout the world than consumption 
does every day. Twenty years ago Koch discovered the germ of tuberculosis 
and gave us the key to the prevention of this disease, which causes more deaths 
than any other. What vaccination has done for the restriction of small-pox 
the destruction of the sputum of those ill with consumption has done and is 
doing for the restriction of that disease. 

“ In both of these diseases obstructionists have endeavored to discredit 
and prevent the application of the measures which science and experience have 
shown most efficient for their restriction. Had vaccination and revaccination 
been general there would not have been the present recrudescence of small-pox. 
Yet there exist those who, notwithstanding the fact that small-pox had been 
substantially made to disappear by means of vaccination, still object to the 
application of it as a preventive measure. 

“ There also exist those who, notwithstanding the fact that consumption 
is diminishing, refuse to cooperate in the only means for checking the progress 
of this disease which experience has shown to be efficient.” . . . “ All that 

is required is that health authorities be furnished with the names and places 
of abode of persons suffering from consumption, in order that they may supply 
these victims with information of how they can best care for themselves and 
avoid infecting their families and friends with the disease. 

“ The knowledge of the names and habitations of consumptives is largely 
held by physicians. Some report this knowledge to the proper health officials, 
while many do not. Those who fail are avoiding both moral and legal responsi¬ 
bilities, and should realize that it is their inaction which is retarding the 
restriction and the eventual eradication of this disease probably more than all 
other causes combined.” 


Two sessions of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, held 
in Detroit May 28 to June 3, were devoted to hospitals and nursing. 

On June 2 Dr. S. A. Knopf, of New York City, read a very instructive 
paper on “ What shall we Do with the Consumptive Poor?” Dr. Knopf is a 
leading authority on the treatment of tuberculosis. He believes that it is not 
hereditary, though communicable is not contagious, and can be cured. A change 
of climate is not essential, but pure air, hygienic surroundings, and, what he 
laid particular emphasis on, sufficient and nutritious food are necessary. In 
the discussion which followed many prominent physicians and charitable worx- 
ers took part. 

The establishment of large hospitals for tuberculosis was not considered 
advisable, but small sanatoria should be build at the seaside, especially for 
children, and in mountain regions for older people. 
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June 5 Miss Harriet Fulmer, of Chicago, read a paper on the work of the 
District and Visiting Nurse” in her usual admirable and thorough manner. 
Miss Mary E. Smith, of Detroit, spoke of the work of the Detroit Association, 
and was followed by the head workers of several Bureaus of Charities, who 
expressed their appreciation of the district nurse’s services. 

There are two unique features of the work of the Detroit Association which 
might be adopted by others. The Alumna: Societies of both the large Training- 
Schools in the city are represented on the board, and each year one of the 
nurses is sent at the expense of the association to study the work in other 
cities. Last year one spent a month at the Nurses’ Settlement in New York, 
and this year another sought new ideas and ways of working in Chicago. 

A. D. 


Mbs. Maud Nathan, the president of the Consumers’ League, in an inter¬ 
esting article in the World’s Work describes the work of the “ social secretary,” 
a new position for women for which nurses are especially fitted. 

In former times in the small manufacturing establishments the employer 
stood in a more intimate relation to his employes and was better acquainted 
with their condition, both physical and moral. Now in the large industries 
employing hundreds of work-women the personal relation is lost, but far-seeing 
business men have realized that anything that makes for social betterment tends 
to industrial betterment also. 

About eight or ten firms are now employing a social secretary, a woman 
of broad and intelligent sympathy, who looks after the health and comfort of 
woman employes. A friendly relation is first established—once the confidence 
of the girls is won, many things can be set right. 

One began by looking after the health of the saleswomen, studied hygiene 
and sanitation, taught the necessity of keeping bodies and homes clean, and 
saw that proper retiring-rooms were provided, with medicine-chests. Gymna¬ 
siums have been suggested and free hospital beds secured, where the secretary 
visits regularly. Protection against draughts and cold vestibules and damp 
floors is secured in stores. Benefit societies and vacation clubs can be arranged 
for, and lunch-rooms looked after to see that the food provided is nutritious and 
of good quality. One secretary supervises the reading placed in the rest-room. 
Many firms testify that as a result a better standard of health has been main¬ 
tained, fewer days are lost, and a greater interest is taken in the work. 

A. D. 


Miss Wald, head of the Nurses’ Settlement in New York, has been placed 
upon a committee to investigate the conditions of child labor in that city. Miss 
Wald’s part of the work will be a study of the child labor on the streets. 


The Colored Home and Hospital at East One-hundred-and-Forty-second 
Street and Concord Avenue has been opened to white patients. By action of 
the Board of Governors its name has been changed to the Lincoln Home and 
Hospital. It has been designated by the city authorities as an ambulance station. 


The St. John’s Guild of New York has had given to it an electric floating 
ambulance, which will convey patients from the Floating Hospital boats to the 
seuside hospital of the guild. 
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The National Council of Women. —The executive session will be held this 
year at Cophenhagen. Both Denmark and Germany last year expressed a desire 
to receive the International Council Executive. Inasmuch as it seems necessary 
that the executive session of 1903 shall be held at Berlin in order to commence 
preparation for the Quinquennial, which is to be held in Berlin in 1904, the 
invitation of the Danish council was accepted for this year. 

At the Washington Triennial it was voted, on motion of Mrs. Barrett, that 
a committee be appointed “ to ask the Congress of the United States to appoint 
a government commission to collate and distribute information respecting the 
organized effort of the women of the United States.” This committee has for 
its chairman the president of the council, with a large general committee and 
the president of each affiliated organization, and is to report at the next execu¬ 
tive session of the council. 

The report of the International Congress of Nurses in Buffalo is nearly 
ready, and orders may be sent to Miss Banfield, at the Polyclinic Hospital, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. The report makes a handsome volume of about five hundred pages, 
and is full of interest from cover to cover. 


The General Memorial Hospital of New York, of which Mrs. Lawson, a 
New York Hospital graduate, is the very able superintendent, is to have a gift 
of one hundred thousand dollars, to be devoted to original research work. 


The Civic Sanitation Association of Orange, N. J., which had undertaken 
to support a woman sanitary inspector, has found a woman. Miss Helen D. 
Thompson, fitted to succeed in this interesting work. We regret that she is 
not a nurse, but realize that as yet nurses have not given much thought to 
the possibilities of these municipal positions. 

Miss Ida Murphy, an Irishwoman, who is a trained nurse, is stated by 
the Woman’s Journal to be the inventress of a churn which produces butter of 
fine quality in forty-five seconds 

Miss Murphy was obliged to give up the hard work of nursing from failing 
health, and having good business qualifications and a keen mind, she invented 
this churn and formed a company to patent it and place it on the market. 
With this “ one-minute churn” every family may have its own sweet, pure, 
unadulterated butter at less cost than at present. 


Two Chinese women who graduated in medicine in this country some years 
ago are in charge of a new hospital in Kingkiang, China. The hospital with all 
its appliances is modern, aseptic, and possesses every convenience. In its exist¬ 
ence of one year seven tnousand patients have been cared for. Is not this enough 
to make old China rub her eyes? 


According to an authority on small-pox there were more cases in Cleveland, 
0., during the past few months than there have been for twenty years. All 
the hospitals have been caught by accepting patients who have developed the 
characteristic symptoms within the next few days. 

Two pupil nurses in different hospitals died of the disease during May, 
while several others have taken it in a milder form. 
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New York Model Saloons—English Plan to be given a Trial Shortly. 
—At the annual meeting of the City Club on April 23 a committee, appointed to 
inquire into the feasibility of organizing a company to establish and operate 
model saloons in this city like those of Earl Gray’s Public House Association in 
England, reported that it was not a matter for the club to go into, but that an 
organization had been formed of persons not connected with the club to undertake 
the experiment. This organization has at its head Miss Lillian Wald, who has 
been much interested in East Side work, and who has raised, it was said, two 
hundred thousand dollars to establish saloons to sell light wines and beer of 
good quality and to encourage the purchase of temperance drinks. One saloon 
will shortly be opened on the plan lately described to the club by Earl Gray, and 
will be followed by others. 

A committee appointed to investigate the work of the various reform clubs 
and societies reported that there was a great waste of labor and great ineffec¬ 
tiveness through duplication of work, and suggested the formation of a body to 
be known as the council for civic corporation, made up of one delegate from every 
organization to act as a sort of reform clearing-house. It was decided to invite 
forty-two organizations to send delegates. The club approved the lease of the 
new three hundred and twenty-five thousand dollar clubhouse now building for 
it in Forty-fourth Street .—Boston Transcript. 


Democracy and Suffrage. —Dr. Jordan, of Stanford University, says: 
“ The purpose of manhood suffrage is not primarily to give good government, 
but to make men strong. Without responsibility for national affairs, men will 
lose interest in them. Without interest, they will fail in intelligent compre¬ 
hension of them. The tendency of manhood suffrage is to give broader views, 
wiser methods of action, and higher patriotism. While democratic forms often 
yield bad government, it is through their operation that we have the best 
guarantee of good government in the future. A republic is a huge laboratory 
of civics, a laboratory where strange experiments are being performed, but 
where, as in other laboratories, experience must bring wisdom. The failures 
of democracy bring their own remedy in the greater wisdom of the people. If 
voting has this effect on man, we have a right to expect similar results from the 
extension of the suffrage to women.” 


The Students’ Aid Association of Barnard College is trying to interest the 
students in other lines of work than teaching, which is overcrowded. At a recent 
meeting they had an address on the need of educated women going into reforma¬ 
tories and charity organization work,—where the influence of personality counts 
for so much. Miss Wald, head of the Nurses’ Settlement, showed the opportunity 
for women to do social service through nursing. The district nurse, she said, 
had an insight into the life about her such as few others could gain. The nurse 
should also be confidant and adviser. The students were greatly interested and 
asked many questions. 


Child Labor. —A bill to restrict child labor in the cotton mills of South 
Carolina has failed a second time, though by a smaller majority. Investigators 
who have gone through these mills report shocking conditions of inhumanity to 
children. All women should be stirred to study these questions. Cannot the 
nurse sometimes suggest such interests to her idle and over-luxurious patients? 



